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Choice 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


It all depends on the choice we make 

And which of the roads we decide to take, 
Though luck may follow or stay behind, 

Is isn’t by luck that a man grows kind. 
Chance may cost him a hard-fought game, 

But a liar has only himself to blame. 
Each of us says what his fame shall be, 

Fashions the man which the world shall see. 
He may blame his luck for the loss he meets, 

But there’s no excuse for the man who cheats, 
We can all be fair under skies serene, 

But it isn’t by luck that a man stays clean. 
The fame man wins and the friends he makes 

Depend upon which of two roads he takes, 
Wealth may be won by a wheel that’s turned, 

But honor is something which must be earned. 
Chance may favor some shady plan, 

But luck never fashioned a gentleman. 
In countless ways are our natures tried, 

And what we shall be we must all decide. 
The world shall judge us as false or true 

By the men we are and the things we do. 
We may gather from fortune what joys we can, 

But it isn’t by luck that man’s a man. 





Copyright, 1926, Edgar A. Guest 
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Visual Instruction in Classes for Sub-Normal] 
Children 
August K. Eccles, Public Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Visual instruction, especially with the use of motion picture films, 
strip films and stereopticon slides is rapidly taking its place as a reg- 
ular feature of public school work. And this is as it should be, for 
the old saying is true, that one picture is better than a thousand words, 
If this is so with normal children, who have a fair command of langu- 
age, how much more true must be the case with sub-normals who can 
scarcely interpret a picture or an object, much less get a clear idea 
from a flow of words. 


While engaged in slum work in New York City I found that 
by the use of objects, charts, posters, stereoptican slides and motion 
pictures films I could put across thoughts that stuck in the children’s 
minds where otherwise they would have been forgotten as soon as the 
sound of my voice had died away. So when I took up work with the 
Boys’ Special Classes at New Brunswick, I naturally continued to use 
these visual helps, in part at least. After several years I find that the 
boys regard them as one of our main features. I am impressed re- 
peatedly with the evidences I get that in so many ways our “picture 
shows,” as they call them, are powerful educational factors. 

In our work I have found it best to make these “shows” as far 
as possible the children’s own shows. It is carried out in this way. 
I announce, “Boys, we have pictures today, Fred, you may run the 
lantern. Who will help you?” Fred then selects three boys to work 
the show with him. When it is nearly time to start I tell him to get 
things ready. Fred and his helpers then get the lantern out of its 
case; they open the box of slides, or film strips as the case may be; 
they arrange them in proper rotation. The seats are arranged and the 
black curtains are drawn over the windows. 


The children are now allowed to enter the room, sometimes to the 
strains of music furnished by our own jazz orchestra, consisting of 
phonograph, bass drum, snare drum and traps. A helper dims the 
lights while Fred lights up the lantern and focuses it. The show is 
now on and for the first time I enter upon the scene, actively. As the 
pictures are presented I carry on a descriptive conversation. I call 
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it a conversation because I sit among the boys talking in a conversation- 
al tone and inviting interruptions. These interruptions occur during 
almost every picture. They take the form of comments, questions, or 
perhaps answers to my questions or replies to observations made by 
the boys. The whole thing is most informal which is the essence of 
the value of the show. It must be the “Boys’ Show,” and not some- 
thing handed down to them from above. 


When the pictures have been shown Fred and his helpers put 
things back in shape again. Next time Fred’s helper, Gerald, will be 
the master of ceremonies and will select the helpers and so on, giving 
all of the most capable boys a turn. I was most careful in the training 
of the first boys in this activity and by observation while a helper one 
boy has learned from another just what to do and how to do it. Of 
course I watch closely, but I do not intrude upon their work unless 
they are careless. In the five years that I have had the boys run shows 
I have had no accidents to slides or equipment. 

The foregoing has dealt with the use of slides and strip films with 
a stereoptican lantern. In the case of motion picture reels I manage 
the machine myself. The only reason for this is that we do not have 
the machine often enough to train the boys in the use of it. In the 
moving picture show I carry on an interpretive talk as I do with the 
still pictures. However, the rapidity of the changes in scene precludes 
interruptions by the boys and so a valuable feature of the show is lost. 
The interpretation by the teacher is essential. As evidence of this on 
several occasions I stopped talking for a while, but soon there came the 
demand from some boy, “Tell the pictures, Mr. Eccles.” 

Tests have also showed me that without this interpretation a great 
deal in the picture is not correctly observed and is misinterpreted. For 
instance, we are looking at a scene in Florida where oranges are being 
picked. An eager voice pipes up, “O look! they are gettin’ apples.” 

Linking up a picture that is interesting with a verbal description 
of it and a variety of comments upon it form an educational feature 
that is hard to beat. Learning becomes unconscious. In the picture 
show so many factors essential to learning are present. The very 
setting is dramatic. All children like the theatre and here is a school 
theatre. A darkened room; jazz music by home talent; tickets col- 
lected at the door all of which go to create a favorable atmosphere. 
Some of the boys themselves are running the show, they are learning 
by doing, as Dewey would have it. The darkened room dispels em- 
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barrasment, and otherwise timid boys “speak right out in meeting” 
to make observations or to ask or answer questions. 

As to the kind of pictures to show, much might be said. I have 
found that with a little ingenuity you can make almost any kind inter- 
esting and profitable. Travel, animal, war, industrial, historical and 
biographical, story, health and safety pictures are of course our best 
material. Above all else the teacher must refrain from big and tech- 
nical words and he must stay close to the realm in which the children 
live. Disregard for this rule will result in failure, for the boys’ own 
show will become the teacher’s show and the charm will have been 
broken. 


I have found a mixed program best. For example: a set of 
pictures on travel, a biographical set and a health or safety set. To 
open the show a patriotic picture is good and as a closing feature a 
well known song slide is always enjoyed. About fifty or sixty views 
make a good show. Too long a show, however interesting, will bore 
our children. They should not be allowed to experience this feeling 
for it would endanger their receptive attitude at the next show. 


A valuable feature of the picture show lies in the opportunity for 
moralizing. Few people, if any, get moral habits from sermons. 
Special class children could be lectured eternally and yet not get the 
faintest glimmer of a moral lesson. Interpreted pictures, especially 
those of a dramatic nature, cause children to experience with the 
characters of the picture certain feelings which they will regard as 
part of themselves; now it is up to the teacher to turn the impression 
of the picture so that beautiful and noble motives will be descerned 
and applauded. I was once afraid to have war pictures, Indian 
pictures and the like, lest their horrible features should become the 
center of interest. I discovered, however, that my fears were ground- 
less, for our children are exceedingly suggestible and by stressing the 
noble aspects of the pictures, by word or question, I got evidences of 
appreciation for those aspects. For example: Here is an Indian war 
party about to attack a settlement. It is apparently a tragic picture, 
well calculated to arouse hatred for the Indian, blood, lust and revenge. 
But let us turn it this way, “See the beautiful horse that chief is riding 
He is well kept. Isn’t he? Indians loved their horses. Don’t you 


wish you had a horse like that?” Up pipes a voice informing us that 


a peddler in his block has a horse, but he never feeds him enough. 
Another boy assures us with pride that when he was on a farm he rode 
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a better horse than that and the horse ate sugar out of his hand. “And 
see those bows and arrows. How clever the Indians must have been 
to make them.” “Yes,” says a voice, “My father found some arrow 
heads once when he was plowing.” “But see, those Indians are nearly 
naked and there is snow on the ground.” And this leads on to talk on 
healthy, resisting, athletic bodies. “Let us now see the next picture.” 
And so the impression of the scene was a noble one, while the tragic 
and the base was not touched upon and so quickly forgotten. 

In premitting comments by the children the teacher must guard 
against too great digression. Children will ramble on and on. One 
anecdote suggesting another where there does not seem to be the slight- 
est connection. 

Children see the most blood-curdling and passion-stirring pictures 
at the movies. Our school shows may feature similar, but simpler 
pictures with healthier interpretations put upon them. The special 
class teacher must not be afraid of life. The children are in the midst 
of it and they are interpreting it through the spectacles of their environ- 
ment. We teachers must accept their lives for what they are, but 
should try to get them to look through better spectacles. 


The Mentally Deficient Adult* 
E. R. Johnstone, Director 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Intelligence tests and classifications now assist those who are 
dealing with mentally deficient adults to recognize them and to 
decide what should be done with and for them. We now have in New 
Jersey two small colonies for high-grade girls, two larger ones for 
middle-grade and high-grade boys, and one for each sex of low grade 
mentality. Through classification by institutions we are giving each 
individual the training he needs. The new institution at Totowa will 
provide for high-grade trainable young women about to enter the adult 
group. We must plan to further develop a number of small colonies 
for adult males and females until all who should have institutional 
care will be receiving it, and we must prepare to work for an institution 
for defective delinquents. 

These inadequates are found: 

At large in society, 


*Read before New Jersey State Conference of Social Welfare, Asbury Park, October 29, 1926. 
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In institutions not suited to their needs, 
In suitable institutions. 
But no one knows the percent of each type in each of the above 
places. 
At large in society they are a difficult problem. In the home they 


" are a source of constant worry and nerve strain, often seriously dis- 


turbing the life of the family. The mother or sometimes a sister 
usually gives the best of her life to the afflicted one. The entire 
normal family routine is adjusted to the needs of this one who remains 
a child throughout its life. 

If the results achieved were satisfactory, this might be justified, 
but in practice, in most cases, the martyrdom only results in sacrifices 
and nothing of real value to the individual is gained. Young 
men and women are often brought to us because the home can no 
longer stand the strain or the mother is on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, or, most pitiable of all, after years of struggle, the patient 
mother dies and the other members of the family cannot bear the 
burden longer. 

Those who are of the higher levels of intelligence are not such 
severe burdens upon the home, although their obtrusiveness is often 
embarassing. Their suggestibility puts them in danger of sex of- 
fense or crime; their impulsiveness may lead to acts of folly; their 
moodiness makes them difficult to get along with; their nervousness 
and excitability set them apart in any gathering ; their confusability and 
irresolution incapacitate them for regular, useful life. 

Many of them find jobs of the simpler, unskilled sort. Under ex- 
ceptional direction by employers, who understand and make due allow- 
ance for their shortcomings, they succeed in a way, but for the most 
part they increase the number of industrial accidents and decrease 
efficiency in factory, shop and mill. They lower the standards of 
work and raise the cost of supervision. They add to the number of 
unemployed and take toll from the earnings of the worker. 

They do not find outside an institution, the happiness they can 
have under institutional supervision. They are the tail-enders out- 
side and the leaders inside. They should be placed in suitable in- 
stitutions, industrial or agricultural in character where, under kindly, 
thoughtful, understanding supervision they may find a little world 
suited to their needs and be so managed that they may earn something 
toward their own support. If the jobs are wisely chosen and these 
men and women with the minds of girls and boys are properly classi- 
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fied according to’ the intelligence required for the jobs, they may be 
useful, happy citizens of our “Village of the Simple.” 

And when occasionally we find one whose training has stabilized 
him, whose good habits have been well formed, whose temperament is 
even, who has learned the simple lessons of labor, viz., to do what he 
is told, when he is told, in the way he is told—AND, all sof this cheer- 
fully; such a one may be permitted to return to society under careful 
parole supervision for life. 

Those who work with the insane and epileptics; the criminals, 
juvenile delinquent and truants; the syphilitics, prostitutes and other 
sex offenders; the tramps, paupers and homeless; the inebriates and 
drug addicts; the inefficients and ne’er-do-wells, are constantly finding 
their difficulties complicated by the presence of these social inadequates. 
In the hospitals for the insane they take attention and valuable bed 
space that should be reserved for more proper use. In the institutions 
for offienders they upset disciplinary procedure and cannot keep up 
with training standards. They are unable to look after their own 
moral and physical health; they are easily led into bad habits and are 
out of place in the almshouses. 

They should be removed from those institutions in which they do 
not properly belong, to institutions suited to their care. New Jersey has 
done an excellent job in developing institutions for the various class- 
es needing its protection and care. I trust its next move will be for 
the defective delinquents, those whose defectiveness is too great to 
permit them to be properly trained in an institution for offenders, and 
whose delinquent characteristics are so marked that they ‘cannot be 
cared for in the institutions for feebleminded defectives. 

Those socially inadequate adults who are in suitable institutions 
find intelligent supervision, suitable occupation, proper recreation, good 
care, trained medical attention, scientific study and classification, and 
selected companionship, all adapted to their particular needs. They 
find joy in helping the carpenter, shoemaker, dressmaker, cook, farmer 
and many others, and they are never over-worked. Nor are they re- 
quired to sustain responsibility until they fail or break down and have 
a nervous explosion. 

Under such training Willie changes from a so-called pryromaniac 
who set fires to hear the engines run, to a fine assistant fireman. 
Louisa changes from a quarrelsome, fault-finding girl to a wonderful 
helper with little children. John changes from an incorrigible, des- 
tructive young fellow to a dairyman’s helper. Raymond changes from 
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a filthy, sexually dangerous young man to a planter of flowers, beaut- 
ifying even the stables and hog pens. Charlie, after years of train- 
ing, changes from an irresponsible, apparently useless boy to become 
solo cornetist in the institution band and assistant janitor, and be- 
cause he has been such an example of striving against great odds, the 
Trustees of the institution in which he lives, have had his picture hung 
upon the wall of the auditorium. 

Where are we now? Under the guidance of our Commissioner 
and the State Board we are getting out and making note of the inade- 
quate ones. We are getting them young insofar as possible. We are 
keeping a record of every case that comes to the institutions of the 
State. We are studying them in a careful scientific manner and classi- 
fying them according to their individual needs. We are learning what 
is best for them to do when they become adults. We are providing in 
part the kind of institutions needed for those who need institutional 
care. We are working co-operatively as never before in giving the 
training and occupation best suited to them. 

Where are we going? We are going to develop enough small 
colonies for adults of each sex. We are going to provide the best 
study, care and training for each individual. We are going to per- 
mit the small percentage who can be stabilized and sufficiently trained, 
to go out under careful parole for life. We are going to keep our 
records of every case so carefully and accurately that when question- 
able cases come before the courts, the judge will want to see our 
central office records, and when any parole committee is ready to act 
on a case it will want to know what records the central office has con- 
cerning relatives of the prospective parolee. 

And then, because we shall have the facts to justify it, we are 
going to have a truly indeterminate sentence for defective delinquents 
and permanent custodial care for those defectives whose stock is of 
such a degenerate type that it is helping to produce many of the ills 
considered at this conference. 





“Sympathy is the power to feel with others, to see the world as 
others see it. It is sometimes called the herd instinct. Evolution has 
broadened this concept, intensifying sympathy with all living. There 
is an enormous range in this important trait of character. Mobility up 
and down the sympathy scale is the highest degree and that quality 
usually is found in a great man. The opposite to this is the man en- 
tirely dominated by selfish personal interests.”—G. Stanley Hall. 
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Research in Progress 
Edgar A. Doll, Director of Research 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


So many of our friends have been interested in our research pro- 
gram that we are publishing the following abstracts of investigations 
now under way. 

Our major program is concentrated for the present on the gen- 
eral problems of learning and child behavior. We use the word 
“learning” in a very broad sense, applying it to nearly any type of 
adjustment obtained as a result of training. This training affects the 
social and industrial life of the child as well as his more formal school 
progress ; consequently our researches are devoted not only to formal 
learning, but also to nearly any phase of improvement in general be- 
havior. Among the feeble-minded these improvements are minute. 
What would be mere growth in the ordinary child reveals the effect of 
training in the mentally deficient. 

One of our problems is the placement of our “children” in man- 
ual and industrial occupations suited to their individual capabilities. It 
is therefore necessary for us to know the mental, physical, and social 
requirements of the various “jobs” in which a child might be trained 
and the unit processes of this training. We have therefore planned 
a series of studies in the field of vocational analysis designed to reveal 
the specific requirements for each occupation and its unit operations. 
We are studying the children now successful in training assignments 
with reference to their various personal characteristics, physical, men- 
tal and temperamental. 

The first of these vocational studies has been completed and is 
awaiting publication. It is a job analysis of our dairy with respect 
to the working requirements and the type of children who succeed in 
them. This study has revealed an administrative organization of the 
dairy in three major departments and has brought out a number of 
detail operations not usually thought of as requiring specific training. 
This study has also served to emphasize the various characteristics of 
our children which make for success or failure. This study was made 

by Miss Sue B. Stryker. 

Another study which has been completed and is awaiting publi- 
cation is an experimental study of borderline mental diagnosis. This 
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study was made by Miss Mary B. Adams at Ohio State University 
as a master’s thesis and has been elaborated at the Training School, 
Miss Adams obtained forty subjects, all boys, in the Opportunity 
School in Columbus, Ohio, who were sent there as presumably men- 
tally deficient. The subjects were all about fourteen years of age and 
ranged in diagnostic catergory from obvious feeble-mindedness to 
obvious normality, the latter being usually verbally handicapped chil- 
dren or incorrigibles, rather than true mentai deficients. Each 
subject was studied comprehensively with reference to family 
history, personal history, school history, and the other aspects of 
clinical psychological analysis. In the test battery applied to these 
children a large number of standard tests commonly used in the diag- 
nosis of feeble-minded children were employed with a careful statisti- 
cal evaluation. Ten of the subjects were clinically diagnosed as de- 
finitely feeble-minded and ten as definitely normal, although the intelli- 
gence levels of the two groups as measured by the Stanford-Binet 
showed marked overlapping. The diagnostic values of the various 
aspects of the clinical syllabus were then differentially analyzed on 
a statistical basis. The results are an important contribution to the 
problem of borderline diagnosis of the moron. 

In the field of child behavior we are making a survey of behavior 
disorders and conduct problems for the purpose of determining the 
incidence or frequency of these in our total population. We are plan- 
ning to make differential diagnoses of these children in etiological cate- 
gories, that is with reference to fundamental causes, and for this pur- 
pose are also working out a systematic analytical schedule. This study 
is being pursued by Miss Myra W. Kuenzel, our research psycholo- 
gist, but it is being delayed until we can obtain a more satisfactory 
objective description of the behavior problems. The study of etiolo- 
gical categories is carrying us into constitutional disorders such as 
toxic infections, metabolic deficiencies and constitutional deficiencies 
or defects as well as into problems of early habit-formation. 

In the connection with this problem, Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, 
has devised a behavior score card designed to enable us to objectively 
measure the degree of social adjustment among our children. This 
score card differs from the ordinary rating scale in that it is based 
on specific acts rather than upon interpretations or judgments of those 
acts. We are counting on this as one of our most importatnt investi- 
gations since the accurate determination of degree of adjustment is 
basic to many other of our research projects. We are expecting to 
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prepare a similar score card for industrial adjustment, and a third for 
adjustment in school situations. The present score card relates speci- 
fically to social adjustments in the ordinary daily activities of the 


children. ; : . 
We are making a specific study of enuresis as a behavior problem. 


Miss Miriam N. Partridge is making a statistical analysis of the var- 
iables involved in nocturnal enuresis among boys. The Training 
School keeps a daily record of bed-wetting which indicates also the 
time of night at which beds are found wet. The present analysis is 
designed to study the frequency and periodicity of nocturnal enuresis 
and the relation of this to the causal factors and associated traits. A 
previous superficial analysis of cleanliness with reference to both soil- 
ing and wetting has already indictated a much more frequent incidence 
of uncleanliness among the boys as compared with girls, and a depen- 
dence of cleanliness on low mental age, early life age, and length of 
residence. The present study will subsequently deal with causal fac- 
tors, mental, physical and social, with a view to determining the most 
suitable methods of correction for this condition. 

In spite of the many studies on Mongoloid defectives there 
are very few data regarding the statistical existence of the various 
clinical traits of this type or their combination. Miss Myra Kuenzel 
has made a careful list of the various traits said to be typical of this 
form of feeble-mindedness in the text books and technical journals. 
This has been put up in the form of a score card and the research 
contemplates scoring all the Mongoloid children of this Institution 
by a number of judges to determine the accuracy with which these 
traits can be observed and their relative occurrences in these individuals 
and in the group. We are expecting also to score children in other 
institutions to avoid the influence of selection. A second phase of 
this study is contemplated with a view to replacing as many of these 
observations as possible by accurate measurement. We expect this 
to lead to a classical picture of the Mongolian type on a statistical basis. 

We are temporarily avoiding studies in the field of mental tests 
since this type of study is needed more on normal children than on 
defectives, and can more successfully be conducted from the university 
laboratories. Our only study in the mental test field is being made 
by Miss Mary Scovill, who is making a careful analysis of the Porteus 
Maze Test as applied to feeble-minded subjects with special reference 
to the validity of this test for second administration. 

The diagnostic category of potential feeble-mindedness has re- 
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ceived but little attention except at the hands of those who have 
worked in the Vineland laboratory. This category includes those 
young children whose mental retardation at the time of first testing is 
not sufficient in amount to warrant a test diagnosis of mental de- 
ficiency, but for whom a diagnosis can be made on the basis of the 
total clinical syllabus, and whose positive feeble-mindedness becomes 
evident later in life. A fresh study of this condition is being made by 
Miss Elizabeth J. Jewell with a view to demonstrating the character- 
istics of this group more carefully than has been done before and the 
possibilities of objective diagnosis. This study will include a number 
of case studies representing the type, and will also revive a family study 
conducted ten years ago on the children of feeble-minded parents 
where the mentality levels of both children and parents were 
measured by field tests. The young children of those feeble- 
minded parents are now adults and it should be possible to verify the 
the early diagnoses by present social studies of the subjects. This 
study is also significant as bearing on the quantitative aspects of the ’ 
inheritance of feeble-mindedness. One of the children of this fam- 
ily was received at the Training School at two years of age and makes 
possible a genetic study over a period of more than twelve yars. 


Book Review 


Howarp W. Porter, ed. Proceedings of the American Association for 
the Study of the Feeble-Minded; Fiftieth annual session. Thiells, 
N. Y., 1926. Pp. 294. 


One of the important journals on mental deficiency and related 
subjects is the Journal of Psycho-Asthenics which for many years 
was published quarterly as the official organ of the American As- 
sociation for the Study of Feeble-minded. It is now published an- 
nually in one volume as The Proceedings of the Association. These 
Proceedings contain many important original and experimental con- 
tributions to the study of feeble-mindedness which may easily be lost 
sight of by reason of the comparatively limited circulation of the 
Proceedings. 

We remind our readers at this time by calling attention to the 
most recent volume containing addresses read at the Toronto meeting 
at the semi-centennial of the Association. 

In addition to a directory of members of the Association repre- 
senting the leading workers in this field and a directory of state and 
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private institutions the following are some of the most significant con- 
tributions : 

C. P. Raymond, in Industrial Possibilities of the Feeble-Minded, 
presents the relation of occupational success to Binet mental ages for 
the feeble-minded of both sexes. 

Emily Burr, in Adjustment of the Feeble-Minded in Industry, 
discusses vocational aspects of industrial placement of mentally defect- 
ive girls in the community, with data on job analysis in relation to in- 
telligence requirements. 

Thomas J. Heldt, in The Neuro-Psychiatric Import of the Per- 
sonality Reactions of Mental Defectives, presents a classical analysis 
of the constitutional factors and mechanisms involved in behavior ad- 
justments. This article contains a valuable bibliography on personality 
and behavior. 

Groves B. Smith, in Cerebral Accidents of Childhood, emphasizes 
the non-hereditary influences which produce feeble-mindedness, with 
special reference of birth injuries. This article also contains a valu- 
able bibliography and important statistical data. 

Alexander N. Bronfenbrenner, in Glycuresis in Mental Defectives, 
presents an important experimental study in biochemistry among men- 
tal deficients with special reference to carbohydrate metabolism. 

Neil A. Dayton, in Intelligence of Mental Defectives with Con- 
genital syphilis concludes that “the intelligence of 61 cases of mental de- 
ficiency with congenital syphilis is definitely above that of 1,956 cases 
due to other causes” and that “from the statistical viewpoint congenital 
syphilis does not produce large numbers of cases of mental deficiency.” 


V. C. Branham, in Social Inadequacy as Seen in the Defective Del- 
inquent, gives a highly significant description of defective delinquents 
based on elaborate data and submits a new classification based on 
personal traits and psychaitric categories. This is one of the most 
careful studies yet made on this difficult group of defectives. 


H. W. Potter, in A Resume of Parole Work at Letchworth Vil- 
lage, reports a careful study of 278 mentally deficient patients paroled 
from an institution for mental defectives to working homes and homes 
of relatives. He finds that males are more successful than females 
in the ratio of 3.5 to 1, but they were also of better type than the fe- 
male. One-third of all patients paroled were returned to the institu- 
tion, boys chiefly for incorrigibility and girls for sex delinquencies and 
sex tendencies. Five percent of the girls gave birth to illegitimate 
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children. Seventeen percent were discharged from parole, but only 
half of these were successful from the point of view of the institution. 


William C. Sandy, in Community Responsibility and Mental De- 
ficiency, calls attention to the community’s part in dealing with the 
feeble-minded and the correlation of institutional programs with it, 

Charles B. Davenport, in The Nature of Hereditary Mental De- 
fects, states “in regard to the exact nature of inheritance in the here- 
ditarily feeble-minded we are very ignorant.” 

Abraham Myerson, in Researches in Feeble-Mindedness, reviews 
the present status of scientific studies on mental deficiency with ref- 
erence to definition, heredity, cretinism, Mongolism, organic brain di- 
sease, and syphilis. ' 

Harry H. Laughlin, in Eugenical Sterilization of the Feeble-Mind- 
ed, believes that “eugenical sterilization is an agency which has proven 
feasible and effective from the legal surgical, social, economic, and 
eugenical points of views” and “ is beginning to fill an important place 
in social efforts to control hereditary degeneracy.” He finds that up 
to 1925, twenty-three states have enacted sterilization laws, that only 
two of these (Michigan and Virginia) have been declared constitution- 
al, and that 1,374 feeble-minded person have been sterilized in twelve 
states, of which 877 were in California. 

A. R. T. Wylie, in his presidential address, Fifty Years in Retros- 
pect, gives a splendid historical resume of the last half century of work 
with the feeble-minded. Students of the subject will find this ad- 
dress of first importance. 

George K. Pratt, in Mental Hygiene as Applied to the Feeble- 
Minded, gives a general presentation of some of the mental factors 
involved in social adjustments. 

E. Bosworth McCready, in Defects in the Zone of Language, dis- 
cusses aphasia, auditory and visual, and its bearing on education and 
behavior. 

W. J. Tamblyn, in What Toronto is Doing for the Handicapped 
Child, describes Toronto’s program for the public school care and 
training of sub-normal children. 


Edna R. Jatho, in School Organization in Institutions for the 
Feeble-Minded, reports the conclusions of a committee of eight re- 
garding the program of education formulated for the North Jersey 
Training School to be built at Totowa, N. J. The report gives details 
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of curriculum and equipment based on a very thorough consideration 
of the whole question by the leaders of this work in New Jersey. 


VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
Epcar A. DOLL. 





National Conference of Social Work 


The Fifty-fourth annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work will be held at DeMoines, Iowa, May 11th to 18th, 1927. 
Organized in twelve divisions, I, Children, II, Delinquents and Correct- 
ion, III, Health, IV, The Family, V, Industrial and Economic Problems, 
VI, Neighborhood and Community Life, VII, Mental Hygiene, VIII, 
Organization of Social Forces, IX, Public Officials and Administration, 
X, The Immigrant, XI, Professional Standards and Education, XII, 
Educational Publicity, the program will cover a wide range of subjects 
in the promotion of human welfare. In addition, nearly thirty kindred 
groups will hold their annual meetings or conferences with programs 
offering discussions of particular interests and techniques in social 
work. 

Reduced railway fares are available and Des Moines has ample 
notel facilities. An advance program with full information may be 
nad from the General Secretary, National Conference of Social Work, 
:77 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 





Institutional Notes 


The announcement of the nineteenth session of The Summer 
School for Teachers of Backward or Mentally Deficient Children— 
July 11th to August 19th is now being distributed through the Ex- 
tension Department. The announcement contains the administrative 
and summer school staff with a foreword giving a brief history and the 
aim of the special class movement. 

There is a description of the Institution and a plan of the work 
with a general outline of the courses—certification and credit. Gen- 
eral information, enrollment and expenses. There are some especially 
good advance reading references. The Directory of Graduates is 
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published under seperate cover and contains the names and addresses 
of 696 former graduates. 

Three new cottages for the accomodations of the students are be- 
ing erected in the grove east of the hospital which affords a most at- 
tractive location. Each cottage will have a large living room, porch 
and up-to-date accomodations for twenty students. 

“The Training School grants a special certificate to all who suc- 
cessfully complete the course. Several of the leading colleges and 
universities have in the past recognized these certificates as acceptable 
for college credit but this is done on the basis of the individual student 
and the particular college. Our courses are designed to meet this 
possibility and our contracts with the degree-granting institutions are 
such as to warrant us in believeing that students meriting university 
credit for work done here will have no serious difficulty in obtaining 
it if they so desire.” 








SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


January 6—School reopened after a short vacation. 

January 12—Party for the little boys—Maple, Mills, Baker and 
Branson cottages. 

January 19—Moving Pictures. 

January 25—Party for all of the girls—a fine time. 

January 26—Employes’ Party. 

February 2—Educational contest entertainment. 

February 16—School entertainment under the direction of Misses 
Everts, Filmer, Margaret Wren and Mr. Kelly. 

COTTAGE ENTERTAINMENTS 

January 1—There was a party supper for the waiter boys at 
Robison. Twenty-eight boys were guests of the evening. Prof. John- 
stone gave a fine talk on “Standards for the coming year.” 

The Sayford Club gave one of their doughnut and coffee sales. 
The boys think that making three hundred doughnuts is a real frolic 
and they had some fine candy too. The boys are never able to meet 
the demand at their sales so will have another in the near future. They 
earned about $20.00 for the Club treasury. 

January 21—Hazel Cottage boys had a fine party with some especi- 
ally good radio music. 

January 22—There was a surprise party for Susie Wheeler at 
Tyler. Susie is one of our older girls who has been with us for many 
years. This party was one of the very nicest of the winter. Miss 
Nellie was responsible for the good music. Dainty refreshments were 


served. 
January 28—The Sayford Club boys had a pan-cake party. 
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